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THE REFORM OF PROCEDURE IN THE FRENCH 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 

THE reform of procedure recently begun in the French 
Chamber is not immediately important, but suggests 
significant developments. Originating in the legislative 
incapacity of the Chamber, the early attempts at reform were 
leveled at the peculiarly inefficient committee system and at 
recognized abuses of the individual initiative. The failure of 
the first great effort demonstrated the difficulty of the question 
and made evident the necessity of proceeding more slowly. 
The committee system was reformed and the individual initia- 
tive limited in budget amendments, but the deputy was allowed 
to retain much of his old time importance. This rendered the 
reforms ineffective. But the necessity of limiting the discussion 
of interpellations resulted in ministerial control and a limitation 
of the individual initiative which will make effective reforms 
possible. 

I. Legislative incapacity and beginnings of reform 

The rules of procedure adopted in 1876 by the newly created 
legislative chamber were based upon the rules used by the 
Assembly of 1848. Technically all connection with the Cham- 
bers of Louis Napoleon and Louis Philippe was avoided, but the 
break with the past was more apparent than real. The repub- 
lic of 1848 was moribund at its foundation; its Legislative 
Assembly was the weakest branch of the government and never 
enjoyed much authority. The rules of this Assembly were the 
embodiment of the parliamentary experience gained under 
Louis Philippe, but the spirit of '48 gave them a decidedly re- 
publican tone. The monarchy of July gave the present republic 
not only its body of rules but has also furnished the most 
notable precedents for the interpretation of these rules. 1 The 

l Poudra et Pierre, Traite de Droit Parlementaire (Paris 1879), passim. 
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reference to the republic of 1848 serves merely to obscure the 
origin of the rules. 

The present Chamber of Deputies, thus equipped with the 
rules of the Chamber of Louis Philippe, was designed to occupy 
a very different place in the government. The ministers of 
Louis Philippe were independent of the Chamber; legislation was 
prepared outside of the Chamber and submitted for an approval 
which was little more than a form. The Chamber was expected 
to confine itself to discussion and criticism. It was designed to 
be inefficient. Under the republic the Chamber was to occupy 
a more important position. The ministers were to be really 
responsible to it. Legislation was to be prepared by the 
Chamber itself. For such a body the rules of the monarchy of 
July were manifestly inadequate. 

Reforms in the rules were proposed in 1882, 1885, 1889 and 
1893. Each new legislature added strength to the group of 
reformers, and finally in 1 898 many candidates were obliged to 
pledge themselves to a reform of procedure. The constituencies 
had been brought to a keen appreciation of the need of reform. 
The political journals kept up the agitation, and one or two 
articles appeared in the reviews. As soon as the legislature 
assembled numerous projects for the reform of the rules were 
submitted by individual deputies. A committee was appointed 
to examine the plans submitted and to draft a comprehensive 
measure. * 

Whatever rule any individual reformer proposed to alter, all 
were seeking the same end. The people desired to have a 
legislature that'could produce good legislation. Civilians com- 
plained of the lack of it upon many important subjects ; admin- 
istrators were constantly hampered by the obscurity of the text 
of the laws sent them from Paris ; financiers criticised severely 
the repeated deficits. 

The unhappy situation depicted in the complaints of the re- 
formers may be traced to the organization of the Chamber, 

•Chambre des Deputes, Documents Parlementaires, 1898-99, p. 1492. The 
Parliamentary Documents and Debates are published in two forms : as part of the 
yournal Officiel, and in the Annales Parlementaires. Both publications are printed 
from the same plates. 
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which was defective in the impossibility of effective control by 
responsible leaders, growing out of the complete supremacy 
of the individual deputy. The French parliamentary writers 
recognize this, but they feel that these principles are their great 
contribution to parliamentary thought. " The object of the 
rules," says M. Pierre, " is not to present theorists with an 
attractive code of procedure; the rules are designed to guar- 
antee complete freedom to all opinions and to all members." ' 
Even the reformers do not criticise the principle, although they 
desire to prune away certain " abuses " of individual initiative. 2 
The strong, independent government of Louis Philippe, the 
democratic spirit of '48, enable us to understand the attitude of 
the Frenchman towards the individual deputy. The impotence 
of the legislature at that time concealed thoroughly the evils 
which have since appeared from the application to a legislature 
of rules suited for a debating society. But adherence to the 
past can now be purchased only at the price of continued legis- 
lative impotence, which conditions no longer necessitate nor 
permit. 

As party organization and ministerial influence was feared, 
the arrangement of business was left to the Chamber as a whole. 
The ministry was given no right to control the time of the 
Chamber in any respect, nor was any one else made respon- 
sible for a systematic arrangement of business. The min- 
istry proposed its measures, the deputies brought in project 
after project, but no order of the day was arranged for any 
considerable period. At the close of each sitting the order of 
business for the following day was prepared : sometimes a com- 
mittee demanded time for its report, more often there was no 
formal motion but merely shouts from groups of deputies. 
The order of business prepared in this haphazard manner was 
hedged about with few securities. A bill might be brought up 
the next day under the urgency motion, or an interpellation 
might be discussed to the exclusion of all or a part of the busi- 
ness set down the night before for discussion. In the spring of 

'E. Pierre, La Procedure, Paris, 1887. Cited, CD. Doc. Pari., 1898-99, p. 
1492. 
2 C. D. Doc. Pari., 1898-99, p. 1520. 
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1902, for instance, the debate on the budget was held up for 
three hours by a debate upon an urgency motion, although the 
Chamber had been assembled in an extra sitting for the express 
purpose of getting on with the budget." This lack of organiza- 
tion was perhaps of little moment during the reign of Louis 
Philippe, but under the republic it was fatal. 

The endeavor to avoid ministerial influence under the mon- 
archy of July had produced also an elaborate method of choos- 
ing the special committees to which each bill was sent for 
consideration. The system worked well enough as long as the 
avoidance of such influence was alone necessary, but the clum- 
siness of the system became apparent at once when the legisla- 
ture of the republic endeavored to prepare legislation in these 
committees. A suggestive illustration is to be found in the 
history of the committee which prepared the project for the 
reform of the rules of 1898. The committee had been chosen 
in the usual manner, three members from each of the eleven 
bureaux, but it was not a very representative bodv, as the 
bureaux had for the most part elected the deputies who were 
interested in reform, so that the committee was on the whole 
more favorable to reform than the Chamber. The committee 
worked hard, studying English and congressional procedure, 
examining and weighing the numerous schemes which had been 
sent in by the deputies, studying the history of the rules called 
in question and the various amendments suggested in the past. 
But all this labor was practically wasted, because the committee 
did not represent the majority in the Chamber. Two or three 
preliminary articles of secondary importance were passed, but 
the first important article of their project was rejected. An 
amendment which was practically a new article was adopted by 
a vote of 281 to 229.* The question was recommitted, but the 
committee decided to drop the project of reform. The budget 
always has such an experience. The proposals of the ministers 
receive scant attention from the committee on the budget, which 
produces an entirely different scheme ; then the report of the 

"Cited, C. D. Debats Pari., Dec. I, 1902, p. 551. 

''Ibid. Nov. 15, 1898 ; Doc. Pari., 1898-9, sess. extra., p. 303. 
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committee is made over by amendments in the Chamber. Two 
budgets are thus elaborately prepared to be thrown away and the 
final budget is. the result of haphazard amendments made in the 
Chamber by irresponsible individual members. The time and 
effort wasted in the Chamber is beyond calculation. 

Intelligent legislation is made difficult by the absence of re- 
sponsible persons charged with the direction of business. Many 
bills pass because there is no systematic opposition. If no pre- 
judices are aroused almost any bill can be passed, for the time 
of the Chamber is at the command of the individual deputy, 
and indifference makes it possible to secure the necessary votes. 
Opposition left to individual deputies becomes spasmodic. The 
fate of a reform proposed June 16, 1903, illustrates admirably 
the lack of systematic opposition. The partial suppression of 
the urgency motion was before the Chamber. Several members 
had examined the scheme of the committee and intended to 
oppose the first section of the proposal. But they did not fol- 
low the debate carefully and the section was passed before they 
realized what was being done. One of them rose to speak in 
opposition to the article that had just been passed, only to be 
politely informed by the president that the next article was then 
before the Chamber. A few moments later, improving the 
opportunity offered by an amendment to the other article of the 
committee, another member of the hostile group moved the 
recommitment of the whole scheme. He said that he and his 
friends could not accept "the vote upon article 34, which 
though perhaps not an unfair surprise, had taken place in the 
midst of great confusion. There is no doubt that we vote daily 
upon questions which we do not hear. Too often confused 
debates do not give us a clear understanding of the question at 
issue." The motion was carried and the reform of urgency 
postponed. 1 

The principle of individual initiative was also responsible for 
much useless consumption of time by deputies who secured the 
floor to propose some pet scheme or to bring to the attention 
of the ministry some unimportant incident which had affected 

'C. D. Debats Pari., June 16, 1903, p. 411. 
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their constituents or shocked their own sensibilities. The idea 
that the individual deputy should be given every opportunity 
to propose legislation and voice grievances had made it essential 
to afford him every facility for securing the attention of the 
house. The deputy was convinced that it was his duty to take 
advantage of these opportunities. 

Every deputy has the right to enter the tribune at the beginning or 
in the course of a sitting, to deposit a bill or resolution, to read an 
exposition of his motives in making the proposition and to invite the 
Chamber to declare urgency. I admit that in practice this privilege 
has been abused. Whenever we have an idea for a bill, as the result 
of our work or our imagination, we willingly suppose that the country 
could not exist if our bill is not passed immediately. 1 

Deputies thus impressed with their obligations to their constitu- 
ents were able to make the Chamber thoroughly inefficient as a 
legislative body. 

The extensive rights given the individual deputy made the 
group system possible. As each deputy had in his own right 
all the privileges of the Chamber, he did not need the support 
of a closely organized party to present his views to the Cham- 
ber. The rights of the individual had been guaranteed with 
the express purpose of protecting the deputy from the tyranny 
of party. No man was to be obliged to swallow some of his 
convictions in order to give the country the benefit of his talents. 
All were to participate freely in the labor of preparing legisla- 
tion. Deputies holding similar views upon great questions 
might properly sit together and organize as a group with a staff 
of elected officers. But even when in the majority the deputy 
must act by right of his general privileges as member of the 
Chamber and not by virtue of any privileges conferred upon 
him as member of a party. The group could thus offer to 
non-members no inducements beyond fellowship with similarly 
minded men and could exert no control over members, because 
each as an independent could enjoy privileges as great as were 
in the possession of any other member of the Chamber. 

The reformers faced a system which really needed to be 
C. D. Debats Pari., June i6, 1903, p. 407. 
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entirely remodeled. But they had no such intention, feeling 
that all would be well if more time could be secured for legis- 
lative work. The substitution of standing committees on speci- 
fied classes of legislation for special committees on each bill 
would make legislation more consistent and save much time. 
Many bills could be saved by securing a more systematic 
arrangement of business. The financial disorder could be 
remedied by restricting the right of individual members to pro- 
pose amendments to the budget. More time for legislation 
could also be secured by preventing deputies from getting the 
tribune under cover of the urgency motion. Interpellations 
might be limited to one day per week. None of these changes, 
said the reformers, need disturb the great principle of individual 
initiative, but the abuses of a sound principle must be removed. 

II. The comprehensive scheme of the committee of i8p8 

The abuse of individual initiative foremost in the minds of 
the reformers was connected with the urgency motion. This 
motion was primarily intended for use on such extraordinary 
occasions as required immediate legislation. The deputy pro- 
posing legislation of this character was permitted to mount the 
tribune to explain briefly the purport of his bill and the neces- 
sity for urgency. If the motion was passed, one of the read- 
ings of the bill was omitted and the committee stage governed 
by special rules designed to accelerate the work. But this 
extraordinary procedure was soon applied to nearly all meas- 
ures brought before the house. In the preliminary stage of 
the process was discovered a most admirable opportunity of 
getting the tribune for any matter relevant or irrelevant. 
These unexpected developments made the status of the urgency 
motion peculiar, and the reformers felt that it might properly be 
subjected to drastic reform, as it had conferred upon the deputy 
powers which no one had intended to give him. The members 
who made most frequent use of the motion, however, declared 
that it was the bulwark of the liberty of the individual deputy. 

The committee of 1898 proposed to meet the peculiar situa- 
tion in the most logical way. The urgency procedure, which 
had been so regularly applied to all measures, should be made 
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the ordinary procedure. The second reading was abolished 
except when demanded for a law whose importance warranted 
the additional formality. As this procedure no longer needed 
the preliminary explanation from the tribune, the individual 
deputy, would, in the future, be unable to abuse the patience of 
members with his passionate harangues upon subjects in which 
the Chamber felt no interest. 1 

But in other matters the reformers were more, conservative, 
as they were anxious to " respect the absolute independence of 
the deputy." Yet the complaints of obscure and contradictory 
texts and of confused budgets, which were all directed against 
the freedom of amendment enjoyed by the individual deputies, 
obliged the committee to devise restrictions upon the individual 
initiative. The plan of the committee in regard to the amend- 
ment of ordinary laws is singularly obscure and inconsistent 
with the professions of the report. The committee speaks of 
the evils of having amendments voted before they are printed 
and distributed, commenting upon a case in which a written 
amendment was passed up to the president, circulated between 
the minister and the reporter of the committee and adopted 
straightway, though no one else had any idea of its contents. 
The ordinary procedure upon amendments was indeed made 
more strict, but the irregular proceeding so severely criticised 
in the report was to be permitted as an extraordinary procedure. 
The ordinary procedure proposed by the committee required 
that every amendment submitted to the Chamber should be 
printed and distributed two days at least before the discussion 
of the article to which it referred, and that no amendment 
should be brought before the Chamber unless it had been 
accepted by the committee charged with the bill.' 2 

Even in regard to the budget the private member received 
altogether more consideration than he deserved. Amendments 
to a section of the budget were to be deposited before the be- 
ginning of the debate upon that section. Amendments increasing 
expenses or decreasing receipts must be accepted by a vote of 
the Chamber. The amendments received were to be sent to 

•C. D. Doc. Pari., 1898-9, p. 1504-5. ' Ibid. p. 1526. 
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the committee and embodied in a comprehensive report upon 
amendments, which should be submitted to the Chamber before 
the final vote upon the budget. No division lists for votes on 
the budget were to be published, lest the deputies should be 
impelled to vote for injudicious expenditure desired by their 
constituents. 1 

Interpellations also consumed much time which might be 
more advantageously used for the consideration of bills. The 
committee proposed to limit interpellations to one day per 
week. 2 

The reform of the actual legislative machinery really required 
not only the limitation of the old principle of individual initia- 
tive but the adoption in some degree at least of a new principle, 
the regulation and control of business by responsible persons. 
The issue was most clearly presented in regard to the regulation 
of the order of the day. No one, however, was prepared for an 
innovation. The necessity for a more systematic arrangement 
of business was perceived, but the English solution of the prob- 
lem did not commend itself to the committee. They hoped to 
improve the order of the day by having it prepared for a week, 
instead of for a single day. This should take place at the last 
sitting of the week and, once prepared, should be changed only 
upon the motion of the ministers or forty members known to 
be present in the Chamber. 3 

In the plan of the committee for the organization of the 
standing committees as a regular part of parliamentary machin- 
ery, the old desire to protect and exalt the private member is 
more apparent than ever. The method of choosing the com- 
mittees was the most difficult matter to settle, as great questions 
of principle were involved. Election by the Chamber as a 
whole would in the end make the committees reflect the opin- 
ions of the majority; the choice of committees by the bureaux 
would preserve the excessive rights of individual deputies which 
had been responsible for the unfortunate working of the old 
system. At this time the first alternative received scant consid- 
eration and the committee spent most of its time deciding how 

1 C. D. Doc. Pari., 1898-99, p. 1526. 2 Ibid. p. 1526-7. s Ibid. p. 1519. 
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the privileges of the individual deputy might best be preserved. 
MM. Lanessan and H. Maret proposed to allow each deputy to 
choose his committee for himself. It was admitted that this 
would be difficult to apply, because some committees aroused 
more interest than others and would infallibly attract more than 
their share of members. The committee, however, declared 
that these practical difficulties should not be taken too seriously. 
" In examining the working of these systems, voluntary enrol- 
ment upon a register and election by the bureaux, we arrive at 
the conclusion that the second system is the more liberal, because 
it offers most security for the rights of minorities." * 

The term of the committees was finally settled by an appeal 
to the same principle. A four-year term received little support, 
as it would be likely to deprive the younger deputies of influ- 
ence. Entering the Chamber without experience, they would 
find it difficult to secure a good committee, and if the com- 
mittees were appointed for four years they could not easily 
secure a more influential position. Deputies chosen in bye 
elections, too, would not be able to get a place upon any com- 
mittee. 2 There were to be eleven committees of thirty-three 
members each.3 

The measure of reform proposed by the committee was too 
moderate to overcome the defects which really existed. But 
even this measure was in advance of the sentiment of the 
Chamber. The initial defeat came upon one of the most moder- 
ate clauses in the article on standing committees. The clause 
limiting membership in the new committees to thirty-three was 
criticised as an invasion of the rights of the individual deputy, 
and an amendment providing for the distribution of all the 
members of the Chamber among the committees was adopted 
by a vote of 281 to 229. 4 The article was recommitted, but the 
committee ultimately decided to drop the question of reform, 

'C. D. Doc. Pari., 1898-9, p. 1497. * Ibid. 

3 The committees were: Civil and Criminal Legislation; Departmental and Com- 
munal Administration: Public Instruction and the Fine Arts; Army; Navy; Labor; 
Insurance and Rural Aid Societies; Railroads; Tariff; Agriculture; Commerce and 
Industry. 

*C. D. Debats Pari., Nov. 15, 1898. 
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not preparing a report on this article nor bringing the rest of its 
scheme before the Chamber. The comprehensive measure was 
a complete failure. 

III. The reform of standing committees 

The reform movement was not, however, doomed to failure, 
simply because the scheme of the committee had been dropped. 
Attempts to reform particular abuses had already been made, 
and the comprehensive plan was abandoned largely because the 
complexity of the situation rendered it advisable to deal with 
one difficulty at a time. A reform of the committee system had 
already made some progress. A standing committee on the 
army had been appointed March 28, 1882, charged with all 
propositions concerning the numbers, equipment and inferior 
officers. Opposition to this committee was at first very bitter. 
Dangers of every description were predicted. But a committee 
on the tariff was appointed January 20, 1890, without arousing 
much hostility. Finally, in the sixth legislature of the republic 
(1894-8), standing committees were recognized as a useful 
parliamentary device. Ten committees, composed of thirty- 
three members, were nominated in the bureaux at various times. 1 

Standing committees did most of the work in the legislature 
which assembled in 1898, there being sixteen such committees 
in service in the course of that legislature and only seventy-one 
special committees. Of 1356 projects submitted to committees 
1 2 19 were considered by standing committees and only 137 by 
special committees. 2 The meetings of the standing committees 
were thinly attended. Ordinarily only eight or ten members 
were presents Many members were inclined to declare that 

1 The Committees were : Judicial Reform; Tariff; Labor; Insurance and Aid So- 
cieties; Army; Navy; Railroads; Accounts and previous Budgets; General Reform 
of Taxation; Colonies. C. D. Doc. Pari., 1898-9, pp. 1496-7- 

"C. D. Doc. Pari., Oct.-Dec, 1902, p. 270. Committees were: Tariff, June 23, 
1898; Labor, Insurance and Aid Societies, Agriculture, Railroads, June 27, 1898; 
Judicial Reform, Civil Legislation, July 4, 1898; Army, Navy, Colonies, Nov. 11, 
1898; Departmental Administration and Decentralization, Dec. 12, 1898; Commerce 
and Industry, Criminal Legislation, Fiscal Legislation, Dec. 13, 1898; Public Health, 
Jan. 16, 1900. 

S C. D. Debats Pari., Nov. 17, 1902, p. 343. 
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the committees were a failure, but most deputies were willing to 
admit that the standing committees did better work than the 
special committees. The principle had been accepted but the 
details had still to be worked out. 

When the. eighth legislature assembled in the fall of 1902 the 
constitution of the standing committees became a pressing issue. 
The Chamber was unwilling to create special committees and 
yet seemed at first unable to agree upon the constitution of the 
necessary standing committees. Projects were frequently laid 
aside to be committed to a standing committee which was to be 
appointed later. But this could not continue indefinitely. In 
October and November the Chamber had scarcely enough leg- 
islative material to keep the order of the day full. More than 
once the president was obliged to announce at four in the after- 
noon that there was no more business ready to come before the 
Chamber. A Monday sitting was omitted because there was 
nothing to do. 1 

The constitution of the standing committees was taken up 
November 1 7. The scheme laid before the Chamber provided 
for the organization of fifteen standing committees, among 
which all the deputies should be divided. A deputy acquired 
membership by filing a nomination paper signed by fifteen fel- 
low deputies. A committee should be organized for business 
by the president of the Chamber as soon as twenty members 
were enrolled. If more nomination papers were filed for a 
committee than were necessary to give the committee its full 
quota, the candidates were to be selected according to the date 
of their nomination papers. No deputy was to belong to more 
than one standing committee." 

The project of the committee did not meet the wishes of the 
Chamber and was speedily made over by amendments. The 
provision for the constitution of committees by nomination 
papers was lost by a vote of 412 to 149. Defeated upon its 
own proposition, the committee gave its support to a clause 
providing for the election of committees in the Chamber by a 

*C. D. Doc. Pari., 1902, sess. extra., p. 269. 
*C. D. D£bats Pari., Nov. 17, 1902, p. 337. 
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general ticket. This plan, together with a compromise scheme 
providing for the election of some committees and the appoint- 
ment of others in the bureaux, was defeated by the conservative 
deputies. The Chamber finally decided to appoint the com- 
mittees in the bureaux, while the deputies in favor of election 
were appeased by the specific application of article 1 7 of the 
rSglement to the new standing committees. This will make it 
possible to elect any particular committee by scrutin de liste, 
and although this has not yet been done, it may be the means 
of gradually getting rid of the bureaux. The other articles of 
the project of the committee were not opposed, though there 
were some changes in the list of committees. 1 

The provision that a deputy should belong to only one com- 
mittee was found to be impracticable and was never really 
observed. An amendment was passed in January permitting a 
deputy to serve on not more than four standing committees. 
If a deputy ineligible on account of this rule is chosen for a 
fifth committee the president of the Chamber shall allow him a 
week in which to designate the committees to which he desires 
to belong. If he indicates no preference, the last election is 
declared null. 2 In June, 1903, the rules for the organization of 
the committees were amended. 3 

The change in the committee system has unquestionably 
produced good results, but it has not solved the problem which 

1 The final list of committees was : Tariff; Labor; Insurance and Aid Societies; 
Agriculture; Public Works, Railroads and Means of Communication; Judicial Reform, 
Civil and Criminal Legislation; Army; Navy; Foreign Affairs, Protectorates and Col- 
onies; Education and the Fine Arts; Administration, general, departmental, com- 
munal ; Worship and Decentralization ; Commerce and Industry ; Fiscal Legislation ; 
Public Health; Posts and Telegraphs; Economical Reform. C. D. D6bats Pari., 
Nov. 17, passim. 

* C. D. Dfibats Pari., Jan. 15, 1903, p. 47. 

3 Art. 25 of the reglement was amended to read: " The committees shall be as- 
sembled without delay to elect their staff of officers. They shall also elect by a sim- 
ilar process the reporters charged to render account of the work of the committee. 
Every standing committee shall deposit upon the table of the Chamber at the be- 
ginning of each session a summarized account of its work. Every project sent to a 
committee shall be reported within six months of the day it was received. If this is 
not done, the author of the project may demand that it shall be placed on the 
order of the day. C. D. Debats Pari., June 16, 1903, p. 413. 
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the reformers have been trying to meet. Other phases of 
parliamentary procedure must be reformed before the commit- 
tees can be completely organized. They are still entirely inde- 
pendent of each other, and there is only the remotest possibility 
that they will be in harmony with the majority in the Chamber, 
although they will not perhaps be quite such radical bodies as 
were the special committees. The bureaux will now have to 
elect members to consider certain classes of legislation, not to 
discuss specified bills. The task of selection will not be as 
simple as it was, for the deputies will not have such clearly de- 
fined interests. Formerly, those members of the bureau who 
were interested in the bill were selected for the committee. 
Deputies with radical views on the subject were generally most 
interested in the bill, and the committee when finally assembled 
was likely to be more radical than the Chamber. The old 
method of selection will gradually be abandoned ; the bureaux 
will pay more attention to party and less to personal interests. 
The committees will be more permanent and will make more of 
an effort to work in sympathy with the majority in the Chamber. 
But however important these changes may be, the Chamber 
cannot be properly organized until more limitations have been 
imposed upon the individual initiative. 

III. Limitation of the individual initiative 

The necessity of such limitation was clearly perceived by the 
committee of 1898. They did not wish to abandon the prin- 
ciple but agreed that it would be well to remove abuses. " It 
is impossible," said the committee, 

to find a more marked contrast between two institutions than that pre- 
sented by the House of Commons and the Chamber of Deputies in the 
individual initiative of the latter and the ministerial initiative of the 
former. . . . Even if there are abuses of the ministerial initiative in 
England we must nevertheless suppress the abuses of the individual in- 
itiative, which are only too manifest in our own Chamber. 1 

The wide-spread desire for legislation creates public opinion 

■C. D. Doc. Pari., 1898-9, p. 1520. 
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upon the subject. The journals take to task the deputies who 
delay legislation by abusing the time of the Chamber and pre- 
vent the despatch of business by meddling incessantly with the 
order of the day. M. Meline is praised for his systematic ar- 
rangement of .business and his successful efforts to prevent de- 
puties from wasting the time of the Chamber. 1 The public is 
beginning to lose patience with the deputy, transferring their 
sympathies to the ministers. It is perhaps no more than a ten- 
dency as yet, but it is highly important, for when the idea that 
the Chamber ought to be " run " by the ministers and the 
majority has gained acceptance, an adequate limitation of the 
individual initiative will be possible. 

In the Chamber the movement is directed against the urgency 
motion, the right of the deputies to amend the budget and un- 
limited discussion of interpellations. The reformers intend to 
do no more than limit these abuses, but their opponents rightly 
fear that the principle will ultimately be abandoned. 

The committee of 1898 proposed to abolish urgency pro- 
cedure but their plan failed and nothing more was done at that 
time. In 1902, in the new legislature, the subject was revived. 
M. Paul Meunier proposed (Nov. 28) that demands for urgency 
procedure should be allowed only upon Thursday, when they 
should follow the presentation of a bill.' The proposition of 
M. Lebrun is more significant. If urgency is demanded by the 
ministry the Chamber shall decide at once whether it shall be 
granted. If urgency is demanded for a proposition of a private 
member the demand must be placed in the hands of the presi- 
dent at the beginning of the sitting. The president announces 
the demand to the Chamber, but the vote is postponed until the 
close of the sitting.^ The deputy has no opportunity to waste 
the time of the Chamber with a long speech. M. Fabien- 
Cesbron would have the Chamber permit the immediate discus- 
sion of a proposition only upon the request of the ministry. 4 
Similar schemes were proposed by others. 5 

'C. D. Doc. Pari., 1898-9, p. 1519. 

1 Ibid. 1902, sess. extra., p. 413. 

3 C. D. Debats Pari., Dec. 1, 1902, p. 551. * Ibid. p. 552. 

S C. D. Doc. Pari., 1902, sess. extra., p. 456. 
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These various propositions were duly committed and a scheme 
was reported June 16, 1903. In addition to the reform of 
urgency the committee proposed to amend the procedure upon 
resolutions and motions, cutting out an opportunity for a speech 
that was frequently used. For the reform of urgency, the plan 
of M. Lebrun was in the main adopted. 1 

The debate upon these resolutions is notable for the clearness 
with which the issue is stated by M. Gauthier de Clangy. He 
recognized that the rights of the individual deputy were seriously 
threatened and that the motion amounted to an abolition of 
urgency. The reporter of the committee made a great effort 
to show that it had sought only to cut away abuses. Urgency 
had been used so constantly in the passage of bills that the com- 
mittee had endeavored to retain that element of the procedure, 
although they desired to prevent the use of urgency for 
reading motions which no one heard and for discussions which 
no one listened to. But when the debate had reached this 
point a misunderstanding became apparent which wrecked 
the entire project. The article upon resolutions and motions 
had been passed without debate, through the carelessness 
of the deputies who intended to oppose it. They now dis- 
covered their oversight. Unable to gain satisfaction in any 
other way, they utilized the opportunity presented by an amend- 
ment of the article on urgency and moved the recommitment of 
the whole report. The motion was carried by a considerable 
majority (2.99 to 259). * The committee did not report again 
and the question is not likely to be revived until the next 
legislature. 

The disastrous effects of individual initiative were most clearly 
seen in the remodelling of the budget. The real cause of this 
extensive change by amendments lay in the fact that the budget 
committee was more or less out of sympathy with the majority, 
because the selection of the committee by the bureaux gave the 
majority no assured control of the committee. The ease with 
which amendments could be made by members in their individual 
capacity enabled the majority to recast the budget to suit itself, 

l C. D. Debats Pari., June 16, 1903, p. 406. * Ibid. p. 411. 
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so that little objection was made to the selection of the com- 
mittee in the bureaux. But the remodelling in the Chamber 
was fatal to the balance and proportion of the budget, as the 
freedom of amendment not only enabled the majority to recast 
sections but also exposed the budget to the whims of individual 
deputies. 

The committee of 1898 had proposed to limit the rights of 
the individual deputy in regard to such amendments. After 
their scheme was abandoned nothing was done for a year or 
more. The subject was finally revived by MM. Rouvier and 
Berthelot. Their proposals were moderate and were accepted 
by the Chamber. 

No amendment to the budget nor any additional article tending to in- 
crease expenditure may be deposited after the three sittings which fol- 
low the distribution of the report on the chapter concerned. No 
proposition tending to increase salaries, indemnities, pensions or to 
create new offices or pensions or to extend them beyond their present 
limits may be made in the form of an amendment or additional article 
to the budget. 1 

Proposals of two sorts have been made to modify these new 
clauses : some designed to extend the principle of limitation of 
amendments to clauses decreasing or transferring expenditure 
from one purpose to another; others permitting any amend- 
ments which contain provisions for meeting any increased ex- 
penditure called for, or for procuring revenue equivalent to that 
raised by the taxes whose abolition is proposed. * But none of 
these schemes have received much attention and further reform 
in regard to budget amendments is not immediately necessary. 

The interpellation represents the old procedure in its entirety, 
deriving importance from the legislative impotence of the 
Chamber and showing most clearly the power of the individual 
deputy. At any time, during any session, the deputy could 
interpellate the ministers, and he must be allowed to " develop 
his interpellation " within a month, unless it concerned foreign 
relations. Every phase of administration was examined through 

'C. D. Doc. Pari., 1902, sess. ord., ii, 575; ibid. sess. extra., 511; ibid. sess. 
ord., i, 305; ibid. sess. ord., ii. 568. 
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these interpellations, which were customarily given the right of 
way over almost everything else. The critical function thus 
displayed was the one thing for which the old procedure was 
adapted. It was the only phase of parliamentary life which the 
French politicians really understood, and was the only thing 
which the Chamber did thoroughly. Any change in the use of 
the interpellation is thus likely to be of great significance, as it 
involves a reform of the most important part of the old super- 
structure, the bulwark of the liberty of the individual deputy. 

The extent to which the interpellation was the embodiment 
of the old procedure exposed it to attack at once. The early 
part of the attack goes hand in hand with the endeavor to build 
up the new system of standing committees, and though the 
movements are separate the connection is intimate, as the 
change in the old procedure must make considerable progress 
before the new committee system can be effectively organized. 

The limitation of interpellations to one day per week was first 
proposed by M. Flandrin in 1894. He suggested that legis- 
lative work should be taken up Mondays, Tuesdays and Satur- 
days and that interpellations should be discussed only upon 
Thursdays. 1 The main object here was not so much to limit the 
right of interpellation as to obtain more time for legislative work. 
The standing committees were then being organized one at a 
time, and it was considered necessary to secure more time for 
the consideration of legislative projects. 

The discussion of interpellations was indirectly limited in 
March, 1897, by a proposition moved by M. Marty which pro- 
vided that Mondays, Tuesdays and Thursdays should be ex- 
clusively devoted to the discussion and passage of laws. This 
resolution was carried despite some vigorous opposition 2 and 
other resolutions were subsequently passed reserving Friday for 
the discussion of labor laws and Saturday for interpellations. 3 
But these were merely sessional orders and were not placed in 
the reglement, so that the rule lapsed in July, 1898, when the 
sixth legislature disbanded. 

'Cited by Gauthier de Clangy, March 18, 1904. C. D. Debats Pari., i, 1003. I 
have been unable to find the original record, as the Debats and Documents are not 
indexed until 1897. 

2 C. D. Debats Pari., March 13, 1897, p. 741. % Ibid. June 24, 1897, p. 1651. 
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The comprehensive scheme of reform provided for the limi- 
tation of interpellations to Fridays, but when the scheme was 
dropped nothing was done for some time. Yet there was a ten- 
dency to establish the Friday rule as a custom in the regular 
session of 1899. In January and May, Fridays were used for 
interpellations and there were traces of such a rule in February, 
but nothing of the kind appeared in the extra session of 1899." 
A resolution of M. Salis, May 31, 1900, reserving Friday for 
interpellations, was passed. 2 In some respects this seems to be 
an amendment of the reglement, but when the Chamber assem- 
bled in the fall for the extra session, Waldeck-Rousseau treated 
the matter as if it were still an open question. He proposed 
that some sitting should be set apart for interpellations, and 
after a very confused debate the Chamber agreed to devote 
Friday afternoons to them. 3 This vote was admitted to be no 
amendment of the reglement, but there has been no other vote 
since that time. The rule has not been observed very scrupu- 
lously, as the ministry or budget committee do not hesitate to 
use the day. Nevertheless the Friday rule seems to be accepted 
as a custom. The rule has resulted in one illegal practice, the 
postponement of the discussion of interpellations for more than 
one month. This article of the reglement remained a dead 
letter without even evoking protest until March 18, 1904, when 
M. Gauthier de Clangy made a vigorous speech denouncing its 
non-observance. He carried a resolution inviting the officers 
of the Chamber to enforce the one-month rule. The president 
of the Chamber extended his support to the motion, but the re- 
solution seems to have had no effect.* 

The main object in limiting interpellations to Friday was to 
secure more time for legislative work, the ministry having no 
thought of dodging interpellations or arranging them in any 
way. They were to be arranged chronologically and each was 
to be taken up in turn. But this rule proved to be imprac- 
ticable, for there were two distinct classes of interpellations : 
some criticised the important phases of ministerial policy; 

'C. D. D6bats Pari., 1898-9, passim. ' Ibid. 1900, sess. ord., p. 1343- 

* Ibid. 1900, pp. 2019-21. *Ibid. 1904, i, 1002-3. 
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others were unimportant, wasting time and undermining the 
authority of the ministers. The interpellations of the first class 
were the only means in the French Chamber of enforcing re- 
sponsibility. The disorganization of the Chamber and the 
impotence of the ministry made it difficult to enforce responsi- 
bility for legislation. The budget is no more the work of the 
ministers than it is the work of the budget committee. The 
budget actually passed is different from either of the preliminary 
schemes. Everyone has a hand in its making and no party has 
had enough control to make it properly responsible. The non- 
partisan character of committees has the same effect upon other 
legislation. It is thus impossible to hold the ministers respon- 
sible for the details of legislation. The traditional use of the 
interpellation as a means of criticism gave the deputies an 
admirable instrument for enforcing responsibility of a general 
character. An issue was brought up in an interpellation, and if the 
ministers could not command a majority it was not likely that 
they could pass any legislation on that subject. The danger lay 
in the inability of the ministers to avoid defeat upon a matter 
which they did not really consider a question of ministerial 
policy, but which could be turned against them. Such inter- 
pellations and those which merely wasted time because of their 
unimportance, made the general right dangerous, although the 
interpellation might be shorn of all its real danger if the min- 
isters could decide which ones should be discussed. When 
interpellations were limited to one day per week the ministers 
were obliged to take control in order to devote the time to such 
as really criticised some point of government policy. But the 
ministers had no deliberate intention of assuming new responsi- 
bilities for the arrangement of business and the custom of con- 
trolling interpellations developed slowly. 

Under M. Meline's ministry, when the rule was first applied, 
there was little arrangement. The time for interpellations was 
limited, the discussion of some was postponed, the deputy did 
not feel entirely free to interpellate the ministers and but few if 
any were indefinitely postponed and dropped. 1 

•C. D. D6bats Pari., June 24, 1897, p. 1651. Doc. Pari., 1898-99 p. 1519. 
Interpellations may be followed in the lists published in the regulation of the order of 
the day, Thursdays. 
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When Waldeck-Rousseau met his first Chamber, further de- 
velopment of ministerial control had become necessary. The 
extraordinary session held in the fall of 1900 had an unusual 
amount of legislative work to finish. A list of interpellations 
long enough to occupy the greater part of the session was also 
awaiting discussion. The budget was not very far advanced. 
Reforms were expected of the Chamber. At the opening of 
the session, Waldeck-Rousseau presented a scheme for the or- 
ganization of business which was accepted with some amend- 
ments, as the Chamber preferred morning sittings to sitting on 
Saturday. Such a systematic proposal from the ministry was 
in itself an innovation and it indicated a determination to get 
something done which resulted in further innovations. 

At first there was no attempt at arrangement. By general 
consent the interpellation on the general policy of the ministry 
was discussed at once, but after that the strict order was followed 
until late in December. At the request of the committee on 
the budget an interpellation was inserted near the head of the 
list (Dec. 20) ; an interpellation upon foreign policy was sim- 
ilarly inserted December 28, this time at the suggestion of the 
ministers. In the session of 1901 the ministry began to arrange 
the head of the list quite regularly, especially during January 
and February. They also began to select such interpellations 
as they desired to discuss and brought them along quickly. 
If the Fridays regularly set apart did not suffice other days 
might be used. A vote of the Chamber was required for every- 
thing, but the lack of an organized opposition made it easy to 
carry any definite proposition of this sort. The deputies did 
not feel obliged to vote with the ministers, perhaps, but their 
interest in the interpellation secured their vote. 

The extent to which this process of filling up the head of the 
list might be carried is admirably illustrated by the history of 
the interpellation of M. Pastre upon the removal of several 
Socialists from university positions. His interpellation was at 
the head of the order of the day for June 28, 1901. The dis- 
cussion of the budget postponed debate until the fall session. 
Other interpellations were discussed in the fall, and that of M. 
Pastre was only next to the head of the list at the close of the 
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session. When the legislature assembled in January, 1902, the 
interpellation of M. Pastre was again displaced. Those slipped 
in ahead of his were disposed of quickly, however, and his was 
finally discussed January 16 and 31. The important interpel- 
lations had been discussed and the government left the inter- 
pellators to themselves. Thirty or forty still remained to be 
taken up, but most of them were dropped, as the long post- 
ponement had rendered them obsolete. 

Under the Combes cabinet the arrangement of interpellations 
became more, marked. Some of a non-political character were 
discussed, yet the debate centered on matters of political im- 
portance. The policy begun by Waldeck- Rousseau was carried 
out more completely and logically. As he resigned in June, 
a few weeks of the ordinary session remained, but no interest 
was taken in interpellations so late in the session. When the 
Chamber assembled in the fall there was a long list which had 
been sent in during the recess. M. Combes took the initiative 
October 14, proposing to group all the interpellations upon the 
decrees lately issued to regulate the religious houses. This 
group was placed at the head of the order of the day. Those 
on strikes were collected in a group and given the second place. 
Those addressed to the minister of war and one on the Humbert 
affair were to follow. These discussions occupied all the time 
devoted to interpellations during October and November. 
M. Combes again asserted himself in regulating the order of 
the day for November 27, inserting an interpellation near the 
head of the list. On March 5 he prevented the Chamber from 
voting itself a short recess and carried a proposition to devote 
two of the days saved in this manner to interpellations upon 
foreign affairs. 1 

The importance of these changes lies not only in the saving 
of time for legislative work and the reduction of the element of 
danger in the interpellation but also in the new attitude of the 

1 The Friday rule was not always observed. In the fall of 1902 four Fridays were 
used by the ministry: Oct. 24, Nov. 7, Nov. 28, Dec. 5. The Chamber reassembled 
Jan. 13 ; Jan. 29, Feb; 6, 13, 27, and March 6 were used for the budget. Interpel- 
lations were discussed out of course, Oct. 14, 21, 23, Jan. 15, Feb. 21, March 10 
and 11. 
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ministry to the work of the Chamber. The ministers have taken 
charge of business as never before, arranging interpellations, 
using Fridays for budget or legislation, interfering when the 
Chamber desires a recess that is not necessary. Done without 
any formal change in the reglement, this is nevertheless the 
most significant change in parliamentary practice since the be- 
ginning of the reform movement. It is indicative of a new 
attitude towards the private member which will probably sup- 
plant the old principle of individual initiative. The ministry is 
recognized as the controlling power in the Chamber in respect 
to interpellations. It is but a short step from this to a general 
control of the Chamber. The limitation of the individual initi- 
ative which the Chamber was unwilling to undertake deliberately 
has begun in a most drastic fashion in this unpremeditated 
manner. 

The possibilities of the movement have been clearly seen by 
the champion of the individual deputy, M. Gauthier de Clangy. 
Seeking to bring out the rapidity of the development of the 
new attitude, he referred to a case just previous to 1897, when 
the proposal to postpone an interpellation for six months was 
ruled out by the president as a confiscation of the right and as 
an illegal attack upon the status of the individual deputy. " But 
you Gentlemen of the Majority have improved upon your pred- 
ecessors ; you no longer postpone interpellations for six months 
when they displease you, you suppress them entirely when the 
ministers order you not to allow them to come before the 
Chamber." * He then moved that the president of the Cham- 
ber be instructed to enforce the rule requiring the discussion of 
an interpellation within a month of its presentation. The mo- 
tion was carried, March 18, 1904, but was of no avail. 

The principle which caused the failure of so many reform 
projects and mutilated the reform of the committee system has 
thus suffered a most important limitation. The thorough re- 
organization of legislative machinery which was hitherto impos- 
sible has now a chance of success. 

Abbott Payson Usher. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

1 C. D. Debats Pari , 1904, i, 1003-4. 



